Although the nearest of the enemy's guns were
within fifty or sixty-yards of the defences, it was not
easy to silence them. Sometimes the gunners dug
narrow trenches eight feet deep in rear of each gun,
so that the teams could take cover when they were
shelled by the 8-incli mortars, and CVOTJ when they
were serving the guns there was nothing hut their
hands to be seen. Some times they pos Led a gun round
the corner of a building, ran it out into the-open to
fire, dashed back to cover before the garrison could
reply, and hauled back their can no n into shelter with
a drag rope. Sometimes they kept the gun at the
bottom of a ramp, ran it up to the top to fire, and
let the recoil send it flying down again to the bottom.
They dug shelter trenches for musketry, too, and kept
up a continual fire from these as well as from the
buildings, so that the garrison were constantly losing
men shot in the head at loopholes and embrasures.
Since the 20th July there had been a new source of
anxiety for the garrison. The mine that had been
driven so unskilfully against the Redan was a hundred
and sixty feet long: on the south face, where there
was good cover within forty feet of the defences, the
chances of missing would be more remote. The men
in the outposts were now haunted by the fear of
being blown up at any moment, and Inglis and his
staff were anxious lest the enemy should succeed in
breaching the defences and pour through in over-
whelming force. The garrison had from the first
been short of labour, their numbers were decreasing
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